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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1913 

By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 

THE annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
was held at the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, December 29-31, 1913, in affiliation with the American 
Folk-Lore Society. The joint program was unusually long and more 
cosmopolitan than at any previous meeting; and the sessions were well 
attended. The thanks of the members of both societies are due to the 
American Museum of Natural History for the ample and attractive 
facilities provided; to the Explorers Club for the welcome extended to 
members of the council, and to Mr George G. Heye for a private view 
of the Heye Museum. 

Members of the council of the American Anthropological Association 
present were: F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, G. G. 
MacCurdy, P. E. Goddard, T. Michelson, W. K. Moorehead, C. Peabody, 
C. H. Hawes, R. H. Lowie, N. C. Nelson, A. A. Goldenweiser, W. Hough, 
A. Hrdltfka, A. E. Jenks, B. Laufer, M. H. Saville, H. J. Spinden, and 
J. R. S wanton. 

Report of the Secretary 

There has been no meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion since the last annual meeting (Cleveland), the report of which was 
published in the American Anthropologist for January-March, 1913. A 
joint council meeting of the American Anthropological Association and the 
American Folk-Lore Society was held, however, at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, on March 29, 1913. By action of the 
joint council the agreement entered into at the Washington Meeting 
(191 1) with respect to financing Current Anthropological Literature is to 
be continued until eight numbers shall have been published. 

A proposal to amend Section 5 of Article III of the Constitution of the 
American Anthropological Association by changing the sum " $1000 " 
to " $500 " was referred to the Council; and notice was given 1 that this 
proposed amendment would be presented at the next annual meeting 
(the present one) for approval and adoption. It was voted to furnish 

'See American Anthropologist for January-March, 1913, p. 143. 
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to authors fifty copies of each article published in the American Anthro- 
pologist, with printed paper cover, gratis, and additional copies at cost. 
Professor Boas, chairman of the committee on Americanistic Anthro- 
pological Literature, reported progress. He spoke especially of the 
willingness of the Library of Congress and the Smithsonian Institution 
to cooperate in the preparation of Americanistic bibliographies. Mr 
F. W. Hodge was designated to formulate and submit a plan of cooper- 
ation among institutions in ethnological and archeological work. A 
committee consisting of the editors of the American Anthropologist, the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, and Current Anthropological Literature, 
and Dr A. A. Goldenweiser was appointed to consider the advisability 
of devoting one number of the journals to recent progress in the field of 
American anthropology in connection with the International Congress 
of Americanists to be held at Washington October 5-10, 1914. 

Only one death from the ranks of our membership has been reported 
during the year, that of Miss S. A. Scull, of Smethport, Pennsylvania. 

The annual growth of the Association continues to be somewhat in 
excess of the losses through death and resignation, and could be largely 
increased if all our members would cooperate by sending new names to 
the Secretary. Applications for membership, 1 twenty-six in number, are 
herewith submitted for election, as follows: 

C. B. Adams, C. A. B. Brockwell, F. W. Brown, J. B. Ford, E. W. 
Gifford, A. A. Goldenweiser, Louise Haessler, J. P. Hall, J. P. Harrington, 
C. C. Harrison, Geo. Hatjidakis, E. A. Hooton, E. Huntington, A. V. 
Kidder, C. W. Mead, S. G. Morley, Elsie Clews Parsons, Jean van de 
Putte, P. H. Ristau, F. D. Sanford, M. H. Saville, Mary A. Schively, 
Leslie Spier, Vassar College Library, Miriam van Waters, W. R. Wheeler. 

The Secretary has represented the Association at the annual meeting 
of the American Year Book Corporation as a member of the supervisory 
board, and also as a contributor to The International Year Book (D. 
Appleton & Co.) for 1913. 

At the Cleveland meeting the Secretary was instructed to prepare a list 
of names of persons eminent in anthropology to be submitted with the view 
of election to honorary membership at the New York meeting of the 
Association. Pursuant to his instructions the Secretary submitted a 
list which was referred to a committee named by President Dixon: Boas 
(chairman), HrdliCka, Peabody, and the Secretary, with instructions to 
recommend five names. The report of this committee was approved and 
the following honorary members were elected by the council: Professor 

1 Full addresses are given in the list of members printed elsewhere in this issue. 
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Leonce Manouvrier, Paris, France; Professor Karl von den Steinen, 
Berlin, Germany; Dr Alfred P. Maudslay, London, England; His Ex- 
cellency W. Radloff, Saint Petersburg, Russia; Professor fimile Cartail- 
hac, Toulouse, France. 

Report of the Treasurer. — In the absence of Mr B. T. B. Hyde, his 
report was read by Dr Walter Hough, the acting Treasurer. It was 
referred to an auditing committee (Saville and Goddard) : 

Report of the Treasurer for 1913 
Receipts 

Balance from 1912 $ 603.87 

From Anthropological Society of Washington for 
American Anthropologist: 

Vol. xiv, no. 3 $ 59.42 

Vol. xiv, no. 4 

Vol. xv, no. 1 42.12 

Vol. xv, no. 2 . . 44.64 

Reprints 4.62 150.80 

From American Ethnological Society for American 
Anthropologist: 

Vol. xiv, no. 3 39.48 

Vol. xiv, no. 4 45-9 2 

Vol. xv, no. 1 26.37 

Vol. xv, no. 2 40.24 152.01 

From American Folk-Lore Society: 

Seven-twelfths cost of Current Anthropolog- 
ical Literature published by American 
Anthropological Association and Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society: 

Vol. I, no. 2 125.09 

Vol. 1, no. 3 151-41 

Vol. 1, no. 4 145-88 

Vol. 11, no. 1 119-28 541.66 

Annual dues 1,208.75 

Annual subscriptions to American Anthropologist 567.50 

Sale of back numbers and extra copies of American Anthro- 
pologist 196.65 

Authors' reprints (at cost) 100.1 1 

Sale of Memoirs 5 2 -76 

Publication fund 1500 

Special fund for Editor's expenses 500.00 

Subscriptions to Current Anthropological Literature 25.80 

Life membership fees. 200.00 

Total $4,314.91 
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Expenditures 
For printing, binding, and mailing American A nthro- 
pologist: 

Vol. xiv, no. 3 $392.12 

Vol. xiv, no. 4 297.68 

Vol. XV, no. 1 337-66 

Vol. XV, no. 2 518-90 

Current Anthropological Literature: 

Vol. I, no. 3 235.08 

Vol. 1, no. 4 226.37 

Vol. 11, no. 1 179-35 

Reprints 444-38 $2,631.54 

Illustrations 396.02 

Editor's expenses 525.68 

Treasurer's expenses 127.63 

Secretary's expenses 136.23 

Returned subscriptions 5-75 

Subscription toward meeting expenses of organization com- 
mittee of International Congress of the Anthropological 

Sciences 25.00 3,847.85 

Balance on hand 467.06 

M. H. Saville, 
P. E. Goddard, 
Auditing Committee. 

In the absence of the Editor no editorial report was presented: but 
Dr Lowie, for the editors of Current Anthropological Literature, made a 
brief verbal report stating that there yet remained two copies to be 
issued under the old agreement with the American Folk-Lore Society. 
The question of a new agreement and the continuance of Current An- 
thropological Literature as a separate publication was referred to the 
Executive Committee. It seems to be the general consensus of opinion, 
however, among members of both societies that the separate publication 
could not be continued. 

The proposal to amend Section 5 of Article III of the Constitution 
by changing the sum " $1000 " to " $500 " was adopted. 

Dr Goldenweiser reported for the committee appointed to consider 
the advisability of devoting one number of the journals {American 
Anthropologist and Journal of American Folk-Lore) to recent progress 
in the field of American anthropology in connection with the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists to be held in Washington, October 5-10, 
1914. The report was accepted and Dr Goldenweiser was instructed to 
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complete his correspondence with contributors and to send the con- 
tributions to the editors for publication. The Editor of the American 
Anthropologist was instructed to have extra copies of the number in 
question printed for free distribution among foreign members of the 
International Congress of Americanists. The contributions already 
promised are: Archeology, W. H. Holmes; Physical Anthropology, A. 
Hrdli£ka; Material Culture, Clark Wissler; Mythology, Franz Boas; 
Linguistics, P. E. Goddard; Ceremonial Organization, R. H. Lowie; 
Religion, Paul Radin; Social and Political Organization, A. A. Golden- 
weiser; Historical Relations, J. R. Swanton and R. B. Dixon. 

Professor Boas reported for the Committee on Americanistic Anthro- 
pological Literature. His motion that the Executive Committee be 
authorized to appropriate the sum of $300 to be used to prepare manu- 
scripts of Americanistic Anthropological Bibliography for the year 1914, 
provided the state of the treasury permits and provided the Bureau of ' 
American Ethnology agrees to publish the bibliography in question, was 
carried. 

The committee on the preparation of a scheme of phonetic represen- 
tation which will have the official sanction of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association reported progress through its chairman, Professor 
Boas, who announced that a further report would be made at the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists in October. 

The Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities was 
discharged at the request of its chairman, W. H. Holmes. A similar 
request was granted to Dr Charles Peabody, chairman of the Committee 
of American Archeological Nomenclature. 

Dr Hrdli£ka gave a detailed report of the progress made by the 
local committee in preparation for the forthcoming International 
Congress of Americanists to be held in Washington. The American 
Anthropological Association accepted an invitation to become a member 
of the Congress, to which President Dixon named Franz Boas of Columbia 
University and George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University as delegates 
from the Association. 

A letter was read from Professor A. L. Kroeber, who expressed the 
hope that the Association would accept the invitation of Mr James A. 
Barr, manager of the Bureau of Conventions and Societies of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, to hold a special session in San Francisco 
during the Exposition. Professor Kroeber announced his readiness to 
do everything in his power to help make such a meeting a success. The 
invitation was referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 
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The selection of a place for the next annual meeting of the Association 
was likewise left to the Executive Committee, which has decided that 
the meeting shall be held in Philadelphia during the Christmas holidays 
in affiliation with Section H of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The Chair appointed a Committee on Nominations consisting of 
Boas, Lowie, Swanton, Gordon, and MacCurdy, whose report was 
accepted by the Association, the election of officers resulting as follows: 

President: Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University. 

Vice-President, 1914: George A. Dorsey, Field Museum of Natural History. 

Vice-President, 191$: Alexander F. Chamberlain, Clark University. 

Vice-President, 1916: A. L. Kroeber, University of California. 

Vice-President, 1917: George B. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. 

Treasurer: B. T. B. Hyde, New York. 

Editor: F. W. Hodge, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Associate Editors: John R. Swanton, Robert H. Lowie, and Alexander F. 
Chamberlain. 

Executive Committee: The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor (ex officio), 
and W. H. Holmes, Charles Peabody, and Pliny E. Goddard. 

Council: F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, J. W. Fewkes, A. F. Cham- 
berlain, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, G. A. Dorsey, G. G. MacCurdy, B. T. B- 
Hyde, F. W. Hodge (ex-officio) ; Alice C. Fletcher, C. P. Bowditch, S. Culin, R. H, 
Lowie, C. Wissler, C. H. Hawes, E. Sapir, N. C. Nelson, H. Bingham, (1914); 

A. E. Jenks, S. A. Barrett, W. Hough, A. Hrdlicka, A. L. Kroeber, A. M. Tozzer, 
F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser, F. C. Cole (1915); H. I. Smith, G. H. Pepper, 
W. C. Farabee, J. R. Swanton, G. G. Heye, H. J. Spinden, T. T. Waterman, 

B. Laufer, W. D. Wallis (1916); W. C. Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. K. 
Moorehead, C. Peabody, C. C. Willoughby, P. E. Goddard, T. Michelson, M. H. 
Saville (191 7). 

The incoming President, Professor Roland B. Dixon, has appointed 
the following committees: 

Committee on Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), F. W. Hodge, W. H. 
Holmes, B. Laufer, E. Sapir, and C. Peabody. 

Committee on Finance: B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), G. G. MacCurdy, W. H. 
Furness 3d, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore, C. P. Bowditch. 

Committee on Publication: The names of the members of this committee appear 
on the third page of the cover of this number of the American Anthropologist. 

Committee on Policy: Alice C. Fletcher (chairman), F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, 
W. H. Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, G. B. Gordon, J. W. Fewkes. 
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Addresses and Papers 
The address of President Dixon on Some Aspects of North American 
Ethnology is published in this issue of the American Anthropologist. The 
presidential address of Professor Lomax before the Folk-Lore Society on 
Types of American Folk Songs will appear in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore. Professor Dixon's address was introductory to a symposium 
on the Relation of Archeology to Ethnology, in which Boas, Holmes, Laufer 
and MacCurdy participated. Most of this discussion follows Professor 
Dixon's paper in this issue. Some of the more noteworthy papers read 
at the joint meeting are represented in this report by abstracts: 

Ten Days with Dr Henri Martin at La Quina (Charente) France: 
Charles Peabody 

Dr Peabody showed slides of the Mousterian station of La Quina 
(Charente) France, where, on behalf of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, he spent the last part of September in excavating and study. 
This was by the courteous approval and invitation of Dr Henri Martin of 
Paris, the owner of the site, whose work and publications have helped 
to cause it to rank with Le Moustier, La Ferrassie, La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints, and other paleolithic stations of commanding interest archeo- 
logically and somatologically. La Quina offers a complete Mousterian 
picture from the lowest reminiscences of Acheulian shapes to pointes 
courbes, perforated teeth, bone poinc.ons — pointing to the Aurignacian. 
Dr Martin was the first to notice them at this site. Of special impor- 
tance are a few bits of manganese; Dr Martin suggests a use prefatory to 
the use of black color during the three later paleolithic epochs. The 
proportion of bones of reindeer, horse, and bison bearing the marks of 
crushing, scraping, and cutting by flint implements is large, though in 
the collection hardly attaining the 40 per cent reached by Dr Martin. 

Paleolithic Art as Represented in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York: George Grant MacCurdy 
The paper is based on specimens collected by Professor Henry F. 
Osborn and the author during the summer of 191 2. The series represents 
the art, the art tools, and the ornaments of the Aurignacian and Mag- 
dalenian peoples of the Dordogne. The Museum was especially fortu- 
nate in securing two original engravings of the horse: one a large figure 
deeply and rudely incised on a limestone slab from the late Aurignacian 
rock-shelter No. 2 at Sergeac, and the other a small figure delicately 
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incised on a fragment of reindeer bone from the late Magdalenian rock- 
shelter at Limeuil. The paper is published in the number of the American 
Museum Journal. 

The So-called " Argillites " of the Delaware Valley: N. H. Winchell 

This paper is based on a collection of about 300 specimens, collected 
in the vicinity of Trenton, N. J. It is composed essentially of a petro- 
graphic description of the rock of which the specimens are composed, 
and of the alteration forms which they exhibit ; it brings out the following 
results: The rock is not argillite, but basic volcanic tuff densely compacted 
so as to look like basalt. It is rather easily decomposed superficially, 
when exposed for a long time to any oxidizing agents, and the specimens 
(arrowpqints, blades, and all small implements made of this rock) have 
become coated with a scale of decay which is sometimes hard and brown, 
and sometimes so soft and chalky that it is removed by any gentle 
friction, such as rain, frost, and especially by wind-driven sand. Such 
removal of the decayed layer leaves the surface finely rough with pro- 
jecting grains which are composed of the original basalt, the depressions 
being due to the more easy decay and removal of the matrix matter 
which surrounds the grains; and this interstitial matter has been further 
decayed, in numerous instances, so as to leave a more or less loose 
condition in the texture of the rock to somewhat greater depth, suggesting 
an appropriate descriptive term, " eaten," which has been applied to it. 

The rock within is dense and black, hardly warranting the name 
" basic tuff " here given to it: and such nature of the rock would not 
have been detected except for the careful examination in microscopic 
thin section, for which the writer had made about a dozen slides. The 
nature of the rock suggests former volcanic ejection and sedimentary 
spreading of the debris in the Triassic ocean, and hence also the conclusion 
that this rock occurs as strata in the Triassic and not as dykes. 

There are larger implements made of diabase rock, and they manifest 
also a remarkable superficial alteration, the alteration scale being hard 
and of a greenish-yellow color, the thickness of which is about the same 
as the chalky scale on the implements made of the volcanic tuff. This 
diabase rock is allied to the tuff rock genetically and chemically, but it 
occurs as dykes, which pierce the Triassic strata at some distance above 
Trenton. 

There are said to be outcrops of argillite in the valley of the Delaware, 
and there may be implements made of such rock, but in the handling of 
about 300 implements, collected with the idea that they were composed of 
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argillite, Professor Winchell has failed to find one composed of that rock. 
He refrained from a discussion of the possible cause of this remarkable 
alteration, which is quite unlike any alteration seen by him elsewhere; 
such discussion would involve the interpretation of the much disputed 
archeology of the Delaware valley; and that is reserved for a future more 
elaborate investigation. 

The Results of an Archeological Survey of New Jersey: Leslie Spier 
(Published in the present number of the American Anthropologist.) 

Etruscan Influence in West Africa and Borneo: E. A. Hooton. (Read 

by title) 
The subject was introduced by remarks on the construction of cul- 
tural genealogies. The parallelism between Kayan and Kenyah religious 
rites and the systems of augury and extraspicium of ancient Tuscany and 
Rome were critically examined (Hose and MacDougall, The Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo, vol. 11). Then followed an examination of Frobenius' 
theory of a connection between Yoruba culture and the civilization of 
the Etruscans as expressed in " Und Africa Sprach." 

The Human-Monster Figure on the Nazca Pottery: Edward K. Putnam 

(Read by title) 
The most frequently recurring figure on the beautiful polychrome ware 
from the Nazca valley, Peru, is some form of a human-monster, which, 
may be interpreted either as a man in centipede or other animal dress, 
or else as a mythological creature, part human and part animal. Thirty 
of the Nazca pots in the Ficke collection from Nazca, recently placed in 
the museum of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, represent this human- 
monster in some aspect. A study of these pots shows a series of at least 
six types, more or less distinct, but all interrelated. Mr Putnam's paper 
is published in the Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Sciences. 

Note on the Archeology of Chiriqui: George Grant MacCurdy. (Pub- 
lished in the present issue of the American Anthropologist.) 

The Maya Zodiac of Acanceh: Stansbury Hagar 
An inscription upon a wall of Acanceh, in Yucatan, recently un- 
covered, presents symbols of the sun, stars, planet Venus, and of the 
northward and southward course of the sun along the eclipse, also a 
series of vases used in the ritual of the monthly festivals. The middle 
band of this inscription apparently contained originally twenty-three 
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panels in two rows, each panel enclosing the figure of a man or an animal. 
All these figures are symbols of the signs of the Maya zodiac, placed in 
correct sequence, the lower row probably representing the signs themselves 
and the upper row the dieties governing them. This zodiac reveals 
symbols almost identical with those of the numerous other American 
zodiacs found from Peru to Arizona, and its analogy to the Oriental 
zodiacs is but little less marked. 

Is there Evidence, other than Linguistic, of Relationship between the Northern 
and Southern Athapascans? P. E. Goddard 

The Navaho and Apache relate a myth of a culture hero who killed 
many monstrous animals. The Beaver and other northern Athapascan 
tribes have a myth similar in several details. Are these facts conclusive 
evidence of the survival of a myth known to the Athapascans when they 
formed a single community? 

Phratries, Clans, Moieties: R. H. Lowie 
Phratries corresponding to a dual division are essentially different 
from phratries that are merely assemblages of clans or gentes, and should 
be uniformly designated as " moieties," especially as there are tribes with 
both types of social unit. In general, it should not be taken for granted 
that all " moieties," " phratries," " clans," or " gentes " correspond to 
the same reality, the contrary being sometimes demonstrably true. 
These terms simply constitute a convenient nomenclature and should 
never be interpreted to be more than that. 

The Cultural Position of the Plains Ojibway: Alanson Skinner 
A brief account of the social, political, and ceremonial organization 
of the Plains Ojibway in comparison with that of the neighboring Plains 
and Woodlands tribes. The Plains Ojibway have been separated from 
the main body of the tribe for a long time and now consider themselves 
as an independent group giving themselves the name Bungi, they 
keeping an intermediate position between the tribes of the plains and 
those of the forest. 

The Social, Political, and Religious Organization of the Tewa: H. J. 

Spinden 
In this paper Dr Spinden discussed some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that control the life of the Pueblo Indians, particularly those of 
the Rio Grande region. The matter covered comprised the clan and 
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clan groups, the questions of intermarriage and inheritance, the election 
and duties of officers, the religious heads and religious societies; as well 
as certain important religious concepts, which react upon the organization 
of society. 

Results of Some Recent Investigations Regarding the Southeastern Tribes 
of the United States: John R. S wanton 

Recent investigations among and concerning the tribes formerly living 
in our southeastern states have developed several interesting facts, of 
which the most important are the following: 

The Yuchi Indians are already known to have occupied in ancient 
times the territory along Savannah river, Georgia, from Ebenezer creek 
to a position a considerable distance north of Augusta, and to have 
occupied at least the upper portion of the Ogechee valley. They are now 
shown to have been identical with the Westo of the early Carolina settlers, 
while it is demonstrated that a part of them living north of Augusta 
received the name of Hoglogee. The terms Westo, Hoglogee, Ogechee, 
and Yuchi were evidently given at one period to as many distinct bands 
of these Indians, each having for a time its'own separate history; but all, 
except perhaps the Ogechee, seem to have reunited in one body among the 
Lower Creeks. There is one other possible exception in the case of the 
Choctawhatchee band of Yuchi who appear to have joined the Tu- 
kaba'tci. Most important of all, however, is the discovery that there 
was in the seventeenth century a detached band of Yuchi living upon 
Tennessee river, a band finally destroyed or expelled by the Cherokee. 
Owing to the absence of any record of the Yuchi prior to 1670 the question 
is raised whether they did not come into their later historical positions 
after about 1600. 

The Muskhogean stock proper is shown to have consisted of a southern 
and a northern group of tribes. The former maintained their separate- 
ness in the western part of the area occupied by them as the Choctaw, 
but the eastern tribes of the group came in time to be dominated by and 
partially submerged in the tribes of the northern division, known to 
history as the Muskogee or Creeks. A few, like the Yamasi, were 
practically exterminated. These Muskogee consisted of a small number 
of closely related tribes like the Coosa and Abi'ka among the Upper 
Creeks and the Kawi'ta and Kasi'ta among the Lower Creeks. To the 
former were added, in course of time, a number of others, the last of which, 
the Koasati, Alabama, and probably the Taskigi, belonged to the 
southern Muskhogean group. In the same way around the Kawita and 
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Kasi'ta came to be gathered the Chiaha, from among the Yamasi; the 
Osotci, from Florida; the Hitchiti, from southern Georgia; the Okmulgee, 
from the river which now bears their name; the Sawokli, from the Choc- 
tawhatchee; and the Apalachicola, representing the remnants of the 
Apalachee and those Muskhogean bands which formerly lived on the 
lower course of Apalachicola river. The Oconee, from the river of that 
name, also settled near them for a few years, but soon went to Florida, 
where their town constituted the nucleus of what afterward came to be 
known as the Seminole nation. In addition there were some groups which 
have since been lost to sight. Such were the Tamali and the Aequite, 
the latter perhaps identical with the Ocute of De Soto, and a more 
interesting tribe known as Tamahita, whose original home appears to 
have been in western Virginia and who may have been either Muskhogean 
or Siouan. 

Part of the Taskigi, Koasati, and Chiaha formerly resided upon Ten- 
nessee river,, and along with them were two mysterious peoples, the Tali 
and Casquinampo. The latter are the Casqui or Casquin of the De Soto 
chroniclers; the former were perhaps the Talligewi of the Delaware 
Walam Olum, and may have been part of the Cherokee or Muskogee. 
Another mysterious tribe was the Monsopelea. They seem to have 
resided in early days in the neighborhood of the present city of Cin- 
cinnati, but later they moved down upon the Mississippi and finally 
united with the Taensa. 

The people ljving along the lower course of the Mississippi northward 
of Red river in De Soto's time were probably connected, as in later days, 
with the Tunica or the Natchez, but little can be done with the names 
given by his chroniclers. Nevertheless there is reason to believe that the 
Pacaha, instead of being Quapaw, were a part of the Tunica. It would 
thus appear that the Tunican group at one period extended over a much 
wider area and played a more important part in the aboriginal history 
of the lower Mississippi in precolumbian times. 

Notes on the Social Organization of the Fox Indians: Truman Michelson 
The Fox Indians are divided into a number of exogamous gentes with 
animal names, which furthermore form groups in so far as they perform 
certain courtesies for each other, such as burial and acting as the 
attendants in clan-feasts. Thus the Bear and Thunder gentes bury each 
other; at the Eagle clan-feast there will be eight male ceremonial atten- 
dants, two of whom will belong to the Bear gens, two to the Thunder 
gens, and four to the Wolf gens; while there will be eight female atten- 
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dants, four of whom will belong to the Eagle gens, two to the Bear gens, 
and two to the Thunder gens. The two fire attendants will belong 
to the Bear gens. 

It further appears that formerly the order in which the various 
clan-feasts were held was rigid. The following is the order thus far 
obtained: Bear, Wolf, Thunder, Fox, Eagle. The tribe is furthermore 
divided into two divisions, membership in which is thus regulated: the 
first child, whether boy or girl, will belong to the group that the father 
does not; the second child, boy or girl, to the group the father does, and 
so on alternately. The statements by Jones 1 regarding the regulations 
of membership cannot be substantiated by actual pedigrees. Mem- 
bers of one side are called Kicko'Ag 1 (sing. Klcko'*), and paint with 
white clay; those of the other are called To'kanAg 1 (sing. To'kan"), and 
paint with charcoal. The ordinary statement that these major groups 
are merely for rivalry in athletics and for emulation generally, is cer- 
tainly a mistaken one. At clan-feasts the invited are separated into 
these divisions, the Kicko'Ag 1 being seated on the south side of the lodge, 
the To'kanAg 1 on the north, resembling the line-up in the lacrosse 
game. 

Moreover, in clan-feasts certain officers are definitely assigned to 
these two divisions, and have fixed positions, the performers of the clan 
giving the feast being always in the center, on the south side. Thus at a 
Fox clan-feast the drummer will be a Kicko'"; at a Thunder clan-feast 
the drummer will be a To'kan 8 , the rattlers adjacent to his west To'kanAg 1 , 
the rattlers adjacent to his east Kicko'Ag 1 ;. formerly a To'kan* man 
attended the west fire and a Klcko'" the east fire; at an Eagle clan-feast 
the drummer will belong to the Klcko'" division, on each side of whom 
there will be a rattler belonging to this division, adjacent to each of 
whom there will be two or three To'kanAg 1 rattlers, next to each group 
of whom there will be a rattler, two smokers, and two female ceremonial 
attendants of the Eagle gens — all of whom will be Kicko'Ag 1 . It should 
be especially mentioned that in the Eagle clan-feast the female attendants 
belonging to the Bear gens will be on the south side, but this is clearly 
because they must be Kicko'Ag 1 and not due to any localization by clan- 
right. Similarly in the same clan-feast the female attendants belonging 
to Thunder gens, being To'kanAg 1 , will be on the north side. As 
mentioned above, the male attendants will belong to the Bear, Thunder, 
and Wolf gentes; half of each group will be Kicko'Ag 1 and half To'kanAg 1 , 
and of these attendants one leader will be a Kick6' a and belong to the 
Bear gens, and the other leader will be a To'kan 11 and belong to the 

1 Journal of American Folk-lore, xxiv, 220. This may be said also of earlier writers. 
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Thunder gens. In the dances and eating connected with the clan-feasts 
the same divisions reappear, but Dr Michelson has not yet succeeded 
in working out the precise arrangement in detail. 

Finally, according to information received the two major divisions 
are prominent in adoption-feasts, the buffalo-hunt, and camp-police; 
but details are lacking. It should be especially noted that these major 
divisions have nothing whatsoever to do with marriage so far as pedigree 
and statements of informants show. In conclusion it should be mentioned 
that the bulk of the above information had to be obtained without the 
services of an interpreter, owing to the extreme conservatism of the Fox 
Indians. Hence it is probable that there may have been some misunder- 
standing on some points which accordingly may be subject to future 
correction. 

Notes on Algonquian Grammar: Truman Michelson. (See American 
Anthropologist for July-September, 1913.) 
From a study of Dr Jones' Fox Texts, as well as Michelson's, and Dr 
Jones' Kickapoo ones, it appears that the very great firmness in the 
Algonquian word-unit is more apparent than real. All sorts of incor- 
porations in the verbal compound can and do occur; but it should be 
carefully noted that the incorporation of the nominal object (formerly 
thought to be characteristic of American Indian langie ?ges) is non-existent. 1 
However, it may be noted that the various incorporations cannot occur 
in haphazard positions; but ordinarily only after initial stems, and the 
element -tci- (discussed below). Also it appears that it is quite conven- 
tional after which initial stems these incorporated elements can and can 
not occur. It should be noted that certain initial stems can occur outside 
the verbal compound as well as within the compound, while others can 
occur only within the compound. The difference between secondary 
stems of the first and second order as distinguished in the Algonquian 
sketch in the Handbook of American Indian Languages has proved to 
be untenable. Certain supposed secondary stems have turned out to be 
initial stems. And it would seem that the order in which the two supposed 
classes occur is conventional and does not conform to a general rule. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that whichever copula is used in con- 
nection with verbal stems, it appears to be entirely conventional. This 
conventionality applies to other combinations of stems, and to the in- 
strumental particles for the most part; and, it would seem, to the so-called 
inervocalic consonants (though as a matter of fact some cases, e. g. -tci-, 

1 Under certain conditions even this can occur. — T. M., March, 1914. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 15 — 46 
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are composed of a consonant and a following vowel). To sum up, in 
Algonquian the firmness in word-unit is more apparent than real, and 
although Algonquian may analytically be reduced to the constituent 
grammatical elements, yet synthesis of such elements by no means holds 
good universally. 

It appears that both reduplication and duplication occur in Algon- 
quian, with and without vocalic or consonantic change (these apply to 
reduplication only). No rule has been found as yet to govern these; 
but it appears that reduplication with consonantic change is limited to 
a very few stems. It should be mentioned that initial stems only (with 
limitations discussed below) are duplicated or reduplicated; however an 
initial stem may be reduplicated, even though not the first initial stem 
in a verbal compound. In one case the instrumental particle -n- is 
reduplicated with the initial stem as if an integral portion of this. The 
secondary stem -usa- shows the peculiarity that vowel u is treated as if 
an integral portion of the preceding initial stem, and is reduplicated 
with it. 

A beginning has been made in the elucidation of the pronouns of the 
subordinate modes. These single pronouns (which are invariably suf- 
fixed) express both subject and object. It is clear that subjective and 
objective pronouns, and in certain instances modal elements also, have 
been fused; but the fusion has been so complete that hitherto it has all 
but defied analysis. In all cases that are at all satisfactorily understood 
the objective pronoun immediately follows the instrumental particle, 
and precedes the subjective pronoun. Thus -i-, the invariable objective 
pronoun, first person singular, in all subordinate modes, occurs in such 
combinations as Fox -itc 1 , -it e , -it?, etc., as the object with the third person 
animate singular of the conjunctive, subjunctive, and participial modes 
respectively as subject; compare the intransitive third person animate 
singular in the same modes; -tc i , -t e , -f respectively. Similarly it ap- 
pears that -n- is the practically universal objective pronoun of the second 
person, singular and plural, in subordinate modes. These facts, in com- 
bination with what has been previously known, make it obvious that it 
will be only a question of time before the whole matter is unraveled. 

It may be noted that certain transitive forms of the independent 
mode have turned out to be passive in structure, and that certain objec- 
tive pronouns are the same as in subordinate modes. 

The table of the participial mode in the Algonquian sketch in the 
Handbook of American Indian Languages contains certain forms which 
are terminations of the conjunctive, not participial; and the supposed 
transitive forms with inanimate subject or subjects properly should have 
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been discussed in Section 34. Moreover it appears that the table is 
constructed on a wrong principle in so far as it does not show all possi- 
bilities. Incidentally it may be mentioned that a participial of the in- 
terrogative occurs, though not given in the sketch. However, the forms 
are extremely uncommon. 

It is expected that this paper will be printed in full as part of a series 
in the American Anthropologist. 

The Boomerang in Ancient Babylonia: James B. Nies. (To be published 
in a forthcoming issue of the American Anthropologist.) 

Chinese Antiquities in the Field Museum: Berthold Laufer 
Dr Laufer showed 42 slides representing a small selection from the 
Chinese antiquities gathered by him for the Field Museum of Natural 
History during the Mrs T. B. Blackstone expedition. The main object 
of his paper was to point out the close interrelation of religious and artistic 
thought in ancient China, the character of early art being preeminently 
determined by ancestor and nature worship. The geometric symbolism 
of the archaic period was briefly set forth and illustrated by a number 
of early bronzes and jades. The idealism of the Han period (B.C. 206- 
220 a.d.) was interpreted in the light of the quaint mortuary customs 
as expressed by its grave-sculptures, pottery, and peculiar use of jade. 
Several specimens of early Buddhist sculpture in marble and wood were 
demonstrated, and a larger number of medieval funereal clay figures, 
which now form a very important source for the study of the culture- 
life and religious beliefs of the Tcang period (618-906 A.D.). 

The Huron and Wyandot Cosmogonic Deities and the Iroquoian Sky 
Gods: C. M. Barbeau 
This paper dealt with the primeval human-like beings of the Sky- 
world and the Water-world, the fall of the Woman from the Sky, the 
creation of the Island on the Big Turtle's back, the birth of the Twins 
and their works upon the Island; their war, in the course of which the 
Giants and Dwarfs were brought into existence, and the coming of man. 
It is a synoptic exposition of the information contained in several cos- 
mogonic myths of the Hurons and Wyandot, two versions of which Mr 
Barbeau has recently collected among the Oklahoma Wyandot. The 
second part of the paper was a discussion of the nature and function of the 
Iroquoian (i. e. Iroquois and Huron) Sky gods Hamendiju or Hawenniyu, 
the Sun and the Moon, and the Thunderers. 
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The Wyandot Ukis: C. M. Barbeau 
The Wyandot ukis, equivalent to the Algonquian " majiitos," are a 
multiplicity of good and bad monsters, believed to dwell everywhere in 
the world and to mingle with the Indian folk for their benefit or detri- 
ment. Some of them are said to be the cause of all calamities and dis- 
eases, while others may become the friends and protectors of the Indians 
at the time of their initiation. 

The Clan and the Maternal Family of the Iroquois League: A. A. Golden- 

weiser 

Whereas certain features, such as exogamy, establish an identity, 
or at least an equivalence, between a clan in a tribe of the League, and 
its namesakes in the other tribes, the presence of other features, such as 
the individual names, which differ for every clan and tribe, necessitates 
the distinction of the clan in each tribe as a social unit. The functions of 
characteristics of the Iroquois clan were as follows: exogamy; a set of 
individual names; a burial-ground; association with a certain locality, 
perhaps a long-house; an indefinite sense of relationship between its 
members; certain prerogatives with reference to chieftainship and cere- 
monial officials (see Family). 

The maternal family comprises all the male and female descendants 
of a woman, the descendants of her female descendants, etc. The limits 
of the family are not so clearly fixed as those of the clan; but its social 
bearings were, in the old Iroquois system, of the greatest importance. 
While the chiefs and ceremonial officials were theoretically associated 
with clans, these functionaries were really hereditary within the limits 
of maternal families. Certain families also had religious prerogatives, 
such as the ownership of the Real Life Medicine, etc. Besides these 
definite functions, the influence of the maternal family was ever present 
in affairs of public and individual concern. 

At the present time the clan and the maternal family are constantly 
being confounded even by the best-informed Indians. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that the principle underlying the clan and the maternal 
family is the same. It is quite certain, however, that de facto the two 
kinds of social units are quite distinct. The number of individuals in a 
clan is often larger than could be the number of individuals living at one 
time, and related by blood. Moreover, situations like that among the 
Mohawk or the Oneida show clearly that here a clan must comprise at 
least three separate lines of maternal descent. The fact that a clan has 
a name, while the maternal family has none, is in part responsible for the 
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more fluctuating character of the latter units; as ties of blood relationship 
are, after a few generations, lost sight of, and a once integral line of 
descent splits up into two or more maternal families. (Two genealogies 
were shown to illustrate the relation between the elective and the heredi- 
tary elements in the succession of chiefs.) 

The Eruption and Decay of the Permanent Teeth: Robert Bennett Bean 
The author presented a preliminary report on the results of an in- 
vestigation of the teeth of 2221 school attendants for the anatomical 
laboratory of Tulane University. The data are as follows: 

630 Filipino male (5 to 30 yrs.). 322 German male. 407 American male 

(5 to 18 yrs.). 
146 Filipino female (5 to 30 yrs.). 306 German female. 410 American female 

(5 to 18 yrs.). 

776 628 817 

Eruption of the teeth. — (1) The Filipinos are from one to four years 
earlier than the Germans and Americans in the eruption of the per- 
manent teeth, and the Americans are slightly earlier than the Germans. 
(2) The females are more precocious than the males in the three groups, 
but this difference is very slight among the Filipinos, and a little less 
among the Germans than among the Americans. (3) The Filipinos are 
more homogeneous sexually (there is less difference between the sexes) 
than the Americans, who are more heterogeneous than the Germans. 
(4) The lower teeth erupt before the upper, except that the upper pre- 
molars erupt before the lower. (5) The permanent teeth erupt at three 
periods, about the ages of 7, 10, and 18 years, in connection with the 
eruption of the three sets of molars, and the first two periods alternate 
with periods of rapid growth in stature. Results: Individual teeth. 

The teeth erupt in the following order: 1, Lower first molars. 2, 
Lower median incisors. 3, Upper first molars. 4, Upper median incisors. 
5, Lower lateral incisors. 6, Upper lateral incisors. 7, Upper median 
premolars. 8, Lower canines. 9, Lower median premolars. 10, Upper 
lateral premolars. 11, Upper canines. 12, Lower lateral premolars. 
13, Lower second molars. 14, Upper second molars. 15, Lower third 
molars. 16, Upper third molars. 

This order is followed by the Germans and Americans, and also by 
the Filipinos except that among the Filipinos the canines erupt earlier 
than the premolars and upper lateral incisors; and the canines erupt from 
two to four years earlier in the Filipinos than in the Germans and 
Americans. 
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A law of alternation in development has been deduced, based on the 
alternation of periods of acceleration and retardation in the growth of 
the bones (stature), upon the periods of acceleration and retardation in 
the development of the permanent teeth, and upon the alternation in 
the eruption of the individual permanent teeth, as well as from a general 
knowledge of development, especially from the researches of Donaldson, 
Jackson, and others. This law may be formulated somewhat as follows: 

There are one or more periods of acceleration alternating with periods 
of retardation in the development of the structure of the body. The periods 
of acceleration in the development of one structure are synchronous with the 
periods of retardation in the development of another. 

The various structural parts, or organs, of the body do not develop 
synchronously, nor with equal rapidity during the same periods of time, 
but first one then another develops. Thus the period of the first six 
months after birth is one of rapid growth in length, which is followed by 
the eruption of the temporary teeth, all of which are through the gums 
by the end of the third year, after which there is a period of rest. Fol- 
lowing this there is another period of rapid growth in length (stature), 
subsequent to which the permanent teeth begin to erupt, after which the 
growth of the body is again accelerated, to be followed by a second rapid 
eruption of the permanent teeth, and then another rapid growth of the 
body which is succeeded by puberty. 

The development of the organs in the embryo and the fetus, as well 
as after birth, may be given to illustrate the law of alternation. The 
early development of the heart precedes that of the lungs, and late 
development of the liver precedes that of the stomach and intestines, and 
the development of the brain and head precedes that of the trunk and 
extremities. 

The law is not only applicable to normal development but also seems 
to apply to abnormal development through a process of compensation. 
If one structure is unusually precocious in the periods of acceleration in 
development, its complementary structure will be backward in the periods 
of acceleration, and vice versa. Thus the upper canines are precocious 
in the Filipino boys, and the upper lateral incisors are backward, and 
the upper lateral incisors are precocious in the Filipino girls and the upper 
canines are backward. Other examples could be cited, but these suffice to 
illustrate the law. 

Decay of the teeth. — The temporary teeth of the Americans are worse 
than those of the Filipinos, which in turn are worse than those of the 
Germans. The permanent teeth of the Americans are worse than those 
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of the Germans, which are worse than those of the Filipinos. The girls 
have worse teeth than the boys in all the groups. 

Morphologic form and teeth. — Those individuals with long faces, 
heads, and noses, and large occipital circumferences of the head, have 
worse teeth than those individuals with broad heads, faces, and noses, 
and large parietal circumferences of the head; and the teeth of the former 
develop earlier than the teeth of the latter. The long head-face-nose 
forms with the large occipital region of the head have been called Hyper- 
onto-morphs by Dr Bean, and the broad head-face-nose forms with the 
large parietal region of the head have been called Hypo-onto-morphs. 

The relative number of Hyper-onto-morphs is greatest among the 
Americans, least among the Filipinos, and nearly as great among the 
Germans as among the Americans. Hypo-morphism decreases with 
age, and Hyper-morphism increases, so that whereas among the Filipinos 
there are 15.2 Hypos to 1 Hyper between the ages of 5 and 16, there are 
only 3.8 Hypos to I Hyper from 16 to 30 years of age. Hypo-morphism 
is a condition of less maturity than Hyper-morphism.. Apparently the 
Filipinos mature more slowly than the Americans and Germans in mor- 
phologic form; although they mature earlier in stature and in the eruption 
of their permanent teeth, which again may be only another expression 
of compensation in the law of alternation in development. 

The Crow Sun Dance: R. H. Lowie 
The Crow Sun Dance differs from the ceremony as performed by 
other Plains tribes in being undertaken only for the purpose of revenging 
the death of a tribesman. With the esoteric rites designed to effect this 
object, however, there are combined esoteric performances very similar 
to the Sun Dance activities of neighboring tribes. 

Notes on the Folklore and Mythology of the Fox Indians: Truman 

Michelson 
A study of the published material as well as the unpublished collection 
of Dr Michelson (several thousand pages in text) shows that woodland, 
plains, and European elements enter into Fox mythology and folklore. 
The tales about Pitcica'" (Pitica' a ), Ca'kana' a , and Atwan a , corruptions 
of Petit Jean, Jacques le, and Antoine, respectively, are among those most 
patently European. It is evident that the European elements are old, 
several of them likewise occurring in Kickapoo, and a few in Malecite. 
Very little Sauk material is available to enable one to determine how 
close this is to Fox. Dr Jones' Kickapoo collection, though not large, 
indicates an extremely close relationship. The published Ojibwa material 
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as well as Dr Jones' unpublished collection shows conclusively that this is 
not closely connected with Fox folklore and mythology. The scant Peoria 
material collected by Dr Gatschet exhibits an intimate relationship. It 
has been said that the Fox tale is brief and succinct. This is not confirmed 
by the writer's collection, in which one myth is about 1200 pages in extent, 
one more than 1100, one more than 800, and quite a number of a hundred 
pages more or less. How in the dissemination of myths and tales the 
myth and tale adopted by a tribe may be modeled to suit the previously 
existing mythology and folklore can be well illustrated by the Fox ma- 
terial. Thus among the Ojibwa the culture-hero is married and has 
children who are always hungry; among the Fox he is unmarried but is 
intimately associated with his grandmother. Consequently in the story of 
how Duck miraculously produces the wild-rice and how the hero unsuccess- 
fully attempts to imitate him, among the Ojibwa Nanabucu's wife 
figures and his children are fed; among the Fox Wisa'ka' a 's grandmother 
appears and the episode of the hungry children is absent. It matters not 
whether the story has been borrowed by the Fox from the Ojibwa or 
by the Ojibwa from the Fox, or both from a common source, adaptation 
to the existing folklore and mythology must be assumed. 

Stone Implements of Surgery{?) from San Miguel Island, California: 

H. Newell Wardle. (Published in the present issue of the 

American Anthropologist.) 

Wayside Shrines in Northwestern California: P. E. Goddard. (Pub- 
lished in the present issue of the American Anthropologist.) 

Tewa Kinship Terms from the Village of Hano, Arizona: Barbara 
Freire-Marreco. Read by title. (To be published in the 
next issue of the American Anthropologist.) 

A number of papers were read for which no abstracts were obtained: 
The Piltdown Skull, C. H. Hawes; The So-called Red-paint People 
Cemeteries of Maine, W. K. Moorehead -, 1 Brief Account of Recent An- 
thropological Explorations under the Auspices of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and Panama- Calif ornia Exposition, A. Hrdli£ka; Results of 
Excavations at Machu Picchu, Hiram Bingham; The Horse and the 
Plains Culture, Clark Wissler; 2 Field Work among the Pagan Tribes of the 
Philippines, Fay C. Cole; The Sac-sac or Human Sacrifice of the Bagobo, 
Elizabeth H. Metcalf ; Daily Life of the Southern Paiutes Forty Years Ago, 

1 See American Anthropologist, April-June, 1913. 

2 To appear in a future issue of the American Anthropologist. 
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F. S. Dellenbaugh; Conditions favoring the Development of Totemic Organ- 
ization, Franz Boas; The Physical Type of the Burusheki of the Northern 
Himalaya, R. B. Dixon; A Piebald Family of White Americans, A. E. 
Jenks; A Folk Dance from the Charente, France, Charles Peabody; 
Iroquois Totemic Complex, A. A. Goldenweiser; Home Songs of the Tewa 
Indians, H. J. Spinden; Negro Lore in South Carolina, H. C. Davis; 
The Bridge of Sunbeams, Phillips Barry; The Japanese New Year, 
Mock Joya; Some Aspects of the Folklore of the Central Algonkin, Alanson 
Skinner. 

Additional papers were read by title : My Experience in the South Seas, 
A. B. Lewis; Outline of the Morphology and Phonetics of the Keresan 
Dialect of Cochiti, J. P. Harrington; The Relation of Winnebago to Plains 
Culture, Paul Radin; (a) Siuslauan, a Newly Discovered Linguistic 
Family; (b) An Ethnological Sketch of the Waiilatpuan Tribes of North- 
eastern Oregon, Leo J. Frachtenberg; An Introduction to the Study of 
Indian Religion, Paul Radin. 
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